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New -Amertca— 


“Brotherhood is the American Ideal.” 
—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Freedom, we children all 
Long heard’ your mother-call 
In lands afar. 
Host after host we came, 
Drawn by your glorious name, 
Lit by your torch aflame, 
A new world star. 


We poured from every clime, 

From nations gray with time, 
New dreams to build. 

Freedom, we throng your gate 

To mold a friendly fate 

To mold the Brother State | 
That God has willed. 


The Old was built on birth, 

Scorning the common worth, 
The common man. 

Come, let us build the New 

For all and not the few— 

Come, let us dare and do 
The Brother Plan. 


From Florida’s green groves 
To far Alaska’s coves, 

Our voices ring; 
From Fundy’s towering wave 
To San Diego’s cave 
One future we will brave, 

One anthem sing. 


God, show us Love’s great way, 
And lead us day by day, 
To love’s great ends. 
Oh, may our country be, 
One shelter of the Free, 
One House of Friends! 


—Edwin Markham. 
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By the Way 


THE BRITISH LABOR VICTORY 
AND PEACE 

We said in the May number that “a defeat for the 
British Tories will be a victory. for peace.” “Ramsay 
McDonald is an apostle of peace. The Geneva Proto- 
col, the most far-reaching constructive instrument for 
peace ever devised by responsible statesmen, was the 
work of McDonald and Herriot. It was ruthlessly 
scrapped by the Tories. His first move,.as premier for 
the second time, is to undo the evil work of Chamber- 
lin and his associates by announcing that good-will-and 
understanding with the United States will take the 
place of suspicion and ill-will and that he hopes to 
come in person to Washington to arrange the prelim- 
inaries of a radical naval disarmament. Britain and 
America are the two greatest naval powers in the 
world. Recent movements toward increased  ship- 
building is a movement against each other. Baldwin 
and Coolidge stirred the peoples to suspicion. Mc- 
Donald and Hoover will stir them to friendship. They 
will, by their spirit and attitude, turn the direction of 
diplomacy toward that panoplying of the Pact of Paris 
with those effective instruments for making peace 
without which it is a mere gesture. McDonald will 
again go in person to Geneva. It is a moral tragedy 


that Hoover should have accepted as final the little 


American theory that we have pronounced against the . 
League of Nations. In a coming issue we will reprint a 
part of his pronouncement for it back in those days 
when he was unafraid of Wilsonian idealism. Let us 
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hope he will repent himself of this timidity and dedi- 
cate his administration to that most consummate of all 
peace aims—the leading of this great nation into the 
League and the Court, where alone the Kellogg treaty 
can be panoplied with power. Now if Poincaire could 
be overthrown and Briand or Herriot made premier 
of France the world would make for an era of peace 
such as history has never recorded. 


WHAT CAN BRITISH 
LABOR Do? 


Labor returns to office but not to power in Great 
Britain. The life of McDonald’s government depends 
upon the will of the little group of Liberals in the 
House of Commons. Lloyd George announces that he 
will support them in liberal but not in socialist meas- 
ures. This is fair enough if the support is frank and 
above board. McDonald received only 40 per cent of 
the popular vote and the Liberals received more than 
20 per cent of it. They will no doubt work together 
on peace and unemployment, but any attempt to na- 
tionalize the coal mines will result in an overthrow. 
Evidently McDonald contemplates no -such radical 
moves for at least two years as he has announced 
that he~will not be responsible for another election 
for that length of time. The Liberal plan for putting 
the unemployed to work on public works.is sound. The 
Tories had nothing to offer but the “dole” and the 
number of unemployed has increased. Public works 
might bring competition with private business and it 
might delay decreasing the taxation of the rich, there- 
fore let the poor suffer charity and both physical and 
moral depletion. The privileged of the Tory class 
have always demanded that the burden of unemploy- 
ment, accident, sickness and economic failure should 
be borne by the poor. British labor is dedicated to 
the idea that by keeping labor busy, prosperous and 
hopeful the whole people will be kept happy and pros- 
perous. The task of purging British economy of the 
accretions of privilege is Herculean. For generations 
the nobility have been parasites and their gilded para- 
sitism has been accepted by the whole population as 
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something ‘“‘noble.”” The new rich have been ambi- 
tious to break into the nobility and even the working 
masses have accepted lordliness as a providential ar- 
rangement. Labor is in office today because the Lib- 
erals failed to pilot those tides of progress that bring 
the third estate into their own. 


CHINA FORMALLY ASKS US 
To RELINQUISH EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY 


Two years ago Secretary Kellogg stated that “the 
United States is prepared to put into force the recom- 
mendations of the extra-territoriality commission . . . 
at once and to negotiate the release of extra-territorial 
rights as soon as China is prepared to provide protec- 
tion by law and through her courts to American cit- 
izans, their rights and property.” 

Dr. Wu, the new Chinese minister at Washington, 
has formally asked us to relinquish extra-territorial 
privileges. The Foreign Policy Association sum- 
marizes his request as follows: 

“The note which was made public on May 5 stated 
that: extra-territoriality in China is a legacy of the 
old régime which has not only ceased to be adaptable 
to the present-day conditions but has become so detri- 
mental to the smooth working of the judicial and ad- 
ministrative machinery of China that her. progress as 
a member of the family of nations has been unneces- 
sarily retarded. Dr. Wu cited the progress which has 
been made by China in the adoption of Western legal 
conceptions, and the preparation of new civil and com- 
mercial codes which will be ready for promulgation 
before January 1, 1930. He also referred to the fact 
that certain European countries have already relin- 
quished their extra-territorial privileges and have 
found no cause for complaint that their interests have 
been in any way prejudiced.” 


“In addition to Russia, ny Austria and Hones 


gary, who lost their extra-territorial rights during the 
war, the following countries have relinquished their 
favored position in new treaties with China: Belgium, 
Italy, Denmark, Portugal and Spain. In each of these 
cases new treaties have been entered into under which 
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the power in question has agreed conditionally to. re- 
linquish all extra-territorial rights on January 1, 
1930.” 


THE PAN-AMERICAN TREATIES OF 
CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 

The International Conference of American States 
on Conciliation and Arbitration adopted, in the words 
of Secretary Kellogg, “two multilateral treaties, the 
most advanced and complete ever adopted by the na- 
tions of the world.” These treaties do what the Pact 
of Paris fails to do—they provide instrumentalities 
for the actual settlement of difficulties and make their 
use mandatory. One of the treaties provides for con- 
ciliation, and its provisions go farther than any ever 
before proposed. Conciliation becomes compulsory and 
the permanent commissions provided for must act even 
before making investigation. The Gondra treaty pro- 
vided for compulsory investigation but this treaty, if 
ratified, will apply the processes of conciliation to 
every dispute without exception: This treaty is being 
rapidly ratified. 


The other treaty provides for arbitration to a degree: 


never before provided by an arbitration treaty. Noth- 
ing is excepted from compulsory arbitration excepting 
only domestic questions and those involving a third 
party. All the old exceptions of “national honor,” 
“vital interests,” and “sovereignty” are left out. The 
difficulty met by the Kellogg treaty in regard to reser- 
vations is met with wisdom in this treaty. Reserva- 
tions. will be embodied in separate protocols and filed 
with the treaty, but with the provision that they may 
be withdrawn at any time. Ratification of this treaty 
will be awaited with anxiety, as will its interpretation 
by. our state department in relation to intervention. 
The question of intervention was to the Latin Ameri- 
can states the most important arising atthe Havana 
conference. . Our delegation parried with the proposal 
of this conference just held.’ Argentina alone failed 
to send delegates, nor has she signed the Kellogg 
treaty. In both cases it is the question of our inter- 
ventionist policy that deters ‘her. 
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The dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay turned 
out to the benefit of rather than a deterrent factor in 
the conference, furnishing, as it did, a critical test of 
the spirit with which peace treaties must be endowed 
if they are to succeed. Both nations are members of 
the League of Nations and yielded to demands of the 
council that they abide by the covenant, which provides 
for investigation and conciliation before going to war. 
Then the League council and both governments made 
most of the happy circumstances by accepting the good 
offices of the Washington conference. The result is 
that the belligerent governments agreed to suspend 
military activities pending investigation and concilia- 
tion by a committee of nine. Each party to the dis- 
pute will choose two members and the other five will 
be chosen from Mexico, Columbia, Fert, Cuba, Uru- 
guay, and the United States. 


THE “YOUNG PLAN” AND 
GERMAN REPARATIONS . 
Again events have demonstrated the mediatorial 
powers of America. We had no official part in either 
of the reparation settlements but really mediated both 
of them. The first and temporary plan was called the 
“Dawes Plan” because General Dawes was the head 
of the commission, but it is said that Owen D. Young 
really furnished the plan. This time the settlement is 
final and Mr. Young both furnished the plan and 
presided over the commission: The first payment will 
be $466,000,000 and will be made September 1st. Be- 
ginning then on April 1st, 1930, annuities will run as 
follows: 


Second Annuity ___— _____$409,920,000 
Third Annuity _______________ 404,400,000 
- Fourth Annuity ___________.__ 417,120,000 
Fifth Annuity _____________=_- 482,960,000 
Sixth Annuity —_____ _____. 448,080,000 
Seventh Annuity _______ 454,320,000 
HiehtieA nM ys ee 465,600,000 
Ninth Annuity 474,480,000 
Tenth smn uity Se 478,800,000 


The increases will continue for 37 years when they ~ S 
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will reach $576,000,000. Then for 21 years they will 
correspond to the amount the United States insists 
upon collecting from the Allies. Germany may ask at 
any time for suspension of payments on all excess over 
amounts’ demanded by America. Control over the 
Reichsbank and the German budget is removed, an in- 
ternational bank will be set up, probably at Brussels, 
and there is little doubt, now that Ramsay McDonald 
is premier of Britain, that the Allied occupation will 
rapidly come to an end. Three things are accom- 
plished: (1) Germany knows what she must pay. (2) 
Germany wil] soon be from under allied control and 
can be self-respecting. (3) The United States be- 
comes the chief recipient of cash in the final liquida- 
tion. The peoples of all the lands. that went to war 
will pay, even unto the second generation, for the folly 
of their fathers and governors and we alone of them 
all will profit. If we were right in entering the war 
then to cancel the debts would be. right because it is a 
small contribution as compared to the treasure and 
blood they spent. If we were wrong then as the rich- 
est nation in the world and the one that will prosper 
from it for two generations to come we can well afford 
to cancel as a means of liquidating war and establish- 
ing a firmer peace. 


THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER 
THE DECLARATION OF GENEVA 


“By the. present Declaration of the Scie of the 
Child, commonly known as the ‘Declaration-of Geneva,’ 
men and women of all nations, recognizing that man- 
kind owes to the child the best that it has to give, 
declare and accept it as their duty that, beyond and 
above all considerations of race, nationality or creed: 
I. THE CHILD must be given the means ‘requisite 
for its normal development, both materially and 
spiritually. 

II. THE CHILD that is hungry must be fed, the 
the child that is sick must be nursed, the child 
that is backward must be helped, the delinquent 


child must be reclaimed, and the orphan and the 


‘waif must be sheltered and succored. 
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III. THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief 
in times of distress. 

IV. THE CHILD must be put in a position to earn 
a livelihood, and must be protected against ev- 
ery form of exploitation. 

V. THE CHILD must be brought up in the con- 
Sciousness that its talents must be devoted to 
the service of its fellowmen. 

According to the census of 1920 there were more 
than 1,000,000 children between the ages of 10 and 
15 gainfully employed in the United States. The 
ratio was 1 to 12 of all children of these ages The 
percentage ran from 3% in the Pacific States up to 
1744% in the Southeastern states. Of this million 
413,500 were employed: in occupations other than 
agriculture. . 


RICHMOND DAILY OPPOSES 
SEGREGATION ORDINANCE 

The Richmond, Va., News Leader says regarding a 
proposed segregation ordinance for that city :—“The 
Negro’s standard of living, fortunately, has been raised 
since the war with Germany. Negroes areable to pay 
for better homes. They appreciate cleaner streets. 
They no longer are content to pay exhorbitant rents 
for squalid shacks facing streets that are all dust in 
summer and all mud in winter. And who can blame 
them? What white family, living uncomfortably, will 
not try to move to a better home if he gets the money 
with which to do so? Is it not infinitely better to 
have Richmond negroes use their larger wages for 
decent living than to have them waste it on bootleg 
whisky or policy? Their desire for better homes is one 
of the healthiest signs of racial progress.” 


KELLY MILLER TO 
Tom DIxon 


“The solution of the race problem is indeed a grave oe x 


and serious matter. It is one that calls for statesman- 
like breadth of view, philanthropic tolerance of spirit, 
and exact social knowledge. The whole spirit of your 
propaganda is to add to its intensity and aggravation. 
You stir the slumbering fires of race wrath into an 
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uncontrollable flame. . . . You openly urge your 
fellow citizens to override all law, human and divine. 

P The soul of the mob is stirred by suggestion 
of hatred and slaughter, as the famished beast at the 
smell of blood. . . . The rules which all civilized 
states have set for themselves are found in the Ten 
Commandments, The Golden Rule, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the organic law of the land. You acknowl- 
edge no such restraint when the negro is involved, but 
waive them all aside with frenzied defiance.” 


THE NEGRO WORKMAN 
AND His WIFE 

One reproach cast upon the Negro has been that he 
was willing for his wife to help earn the living. A 
study made in 1927 in New York City draws the fol- 
lowing conclusion :—‘“I tabulated the occupations of 
the husbands and then saw how many of their wives 
worked. The results were of great interest. The 
wives of the business men, professional men, foremen, 
minor officials in the government services, ministers 
and the like, did not work at all. Less than half of 
the wives of Pullman porters, waiters, red-caps, car- 
penters and men engaged in similar grades of work 
were gainfully employed. The number of working 
wives of janitors, elevator-men, long-shoremen, bar- 
bers, and chauffeurs, to name a few occupations, was 
equal to those who did not work. But more wives of 
day-laborers, ordinary porters, factory hands, and the 
like, worked than did not work, while the list of the 
occupations. of the men, all of whose wives worked, 
was that which included those lowest paid. 
If the husband earns enough to support his fanny: 
the behavior of the wife in all respects follows the 
prevailing customs among white people, and it is only 
when the husband is not sufficiently paid that the wife 
goes to work. The number of children in the family 
apparently has nothing to do with the matter.” 


. WAS BOOKER WASHINGTON’S 
FAITH JUSTIFIED 

The recent national meeting of the Urban League in 
Louisville was devoted entirely to the question of the 
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Negro in industry. Booker T. Washington wrought 
great hope in the hearts of his people by his faith (in 
the white man) that if the Negro qualified for a 
skilled job, skill and not color would count, and he 
would be given the job. It now looks as if the very fact 
that he is qualifying were arousing the color preju- 
dice against him through fear that he will take the 
white man’s place. Charles S. Johnson of Fisk Uni- 
versity, says:—‘‘Entering gradually an era of indus- 
trial contact and competition with white workers of 
greater experience and numerical superiority, antag- 
onisms loom up. . . .. Beneath the disastrous 
East St. Louis conflict was a boiling anger toward 
southern negroes coming in to ‘take white men’s jobs.’ 
Herein lies one of the points of highest tension in race 
relations. The white workers have not, except in a 
few instances, conquered the antagonisms founded on 
race to the extent of accepting the rights of negro 
workers to the privileges which they enjoy. While 
denying them admission to their crafts, they grow 
furious over their dangerous barings from the outside. 
‘The negroes are scabs.’ “They hold down. the living 
standards of workers by cutting under!’ ‘The negroes 
are professional strike-breakers.’..These sentiments 
are a good nucleus for elaboration into the most furi- 


ous fears and hatreds.” 
Gwe 


Judge Kirkpatrick of the Philadephia Federal Dis- 
trict has ruled that the purchase of liquor, when it 
requires transportation, becomes conspiracy to trans- 
port. The Volstead Act does not make the purchase 
of liquor a crime—only the sale. Judge Kirkpatrick 
said, “Where there is nothing indicated but a simple 
sale the purchaser cannot be convicted of conspiring 
with the seller to make the sale, but it does not follow 
that where the transportation is required by the agree- 
ment there may not be an indictment of the buyer and 


the seller for conspiracy to transport, even though ~ 


what is contemplated is simply the delivery of the 


thing sold.” Why not amend the law itself to make 


the purchaser equally guilty with the seller and thus 
make Jegal that which is a moral fact. 
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A SUBSTITUTE 
FOR COTTON 

After eight years of experimentation the English 
have developed a plant which they hope will prove 
good substitute for cotton. They grew the past year 
between three and four million pounds and the mills 
are now experimenting with it. The grower sells it 
at a fair profit for 12c per pound while the Lancashire 
mills have been paying about 20c for American cotton. 
The experts are not yet satisfied that it will replace 
cotton except for the coarser weaves and some think it 
will more nearly approximate rayon than cotton fibre. 
If it proves a success it will be of value not only to 
the English seller but to the English farmer and in 
the long run perhaps to the cotton farmer in the 
United States who will be compelled to more and more 
adopt diversified farming. England grew a billion 
pounds of cotton fibre in her tropical possessions last 
year. The development of something just as good 
that can be grown in the temperate zone would doubt- 
less help loose the grip of economic pipersatiSTe upon 
le and the Sudan. 

“The greatest achievement for humanity since the 
abolition of slavery was the enactment of the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment. I thank God that the open saloon, 
with its lure to youth and innocence, is gone forever. 

“Abolish prohibition and the outlaw bootlegger and 
rum pirate would set up his saloon again and become 
a respectable member of society in the eye of the law. 
But an overwhelming majority of the people of this 
country are against him and always will be against 
him. ”__Arthur Capper, United States Senator. 


Cw o 

The New York League of Girls’ Clubs will build a 
fifteen-story hotel and provide 312 apartments for 
girls working on low wages. -Each apartment will 
have two:.rooms, bath and foyer. It is expected the 
cost will be kept to about $25 per month. The man- 
agement will be cooperative and house rules will be 
made by the tenants. . 
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Books for Summer ‘Keading 


THE REDISCOVERY OF JESUS—by Fred Merrifield— 
270 pages, $1.75. Henry Holt & Co. The author, a 
professor in the University of Chicago and former 
football captain, seeks in this very readable little vol- 
ume to draw the picture of Jesus as a virile, human, 
enthusiastic lover of his fellow-men and a teacher of 
the way to a righteous life—one whose clear vision of 
the essentials brought him opposition from the tradi- 
tionalists. He seeks to deliver him from the artificial- 
ities of traditional theology and to restore him as the 
fellow-man leading humanity on its way to the King- 
dom of God. 

A WANDERER’S WAyY—by Charles E. Raven—220 
pages, $1.75. Henry Holt & Co. This is the story of 
one sincere, able and unafraid child of good fortune 
finding his way to the heart of the Christian religion 
through many years of search. Born with money, edu- 
cated in Cambridge, turning to science and education, 
the attitude there found toward life did not satisfy 
him. He found the true way in service to the children 
of the poor and, recognizing all its shortcomings, be- 
came a minister in the church. The story is simply 
told, but with a sincerity and passion that makes it 
glow. 

COMMUNITY CONFLICT—156 pages, $1.50. The In- - 
quiry, 129 East 52nd St., New York. The sub-title of 
this book is “A Formulation of Case Studies in Com- 
munity Conflict with Discussion Outlines.” The ma- 
terials were wrought out by a group of inquirers under 
the direction of Dr. E. C. Lindeman. Those who live 
in the smaller urban communities will find it valuable 
in suggestions for the dissolving of those conflicts 
which arise in practically all communities from time 
to time. The methods commended are those of under- 
standing and peace without victory, rather than by 
controversy and contention to the bitter end. The 
authors are erudite in matters of sociology and psy- 
chology but the volume is written in clear, useable style 
for group discussion and is interesting to the average 
reader. . 


THE MEXICAN AGRARIAN REVOLUTION—by Frank 
Tannenbaum—543 pages, $2.50. Macmillans. This 
very informing volume was written under the auspices 
of the Brookings Institution, which has sponsored 
many volumes on contemporaneous and critical eco- 
nomic questions for the purpose of making such expo- 
sition as will guide intelligent public opinion. The 
author spent many months in Mexico and traveled in 
nearly every state of the républic. He was given ac- 
cess to. archives, public documents, and all materials 
available upon the question, as well as accorded inter- 
views by many officials concerned with the land ques- 
tion in Mexico. The question of the land goes deeper 
in the Mexican Revolution than any other problem. 
The author describes the Hacienda system of the feudal 
days, the place the land question held during the revo- 
lution, in the making of the constitution of 1917 and 
in the fortunes of national leaders from that time until 
this. He relates the methods used in the distribution, 
the progress made, and makes plain the difficulties of 
so great and critical an undertaking. To overthrow 
the established land system of more than 300 years and, 
in a time of revolution to restore the land to the people 
who operate it is no mean undertaking. Yet at the end 
of the Calles administration 13,000,000 acres have 
been broken into small tracts and restored either to 
the communal village or the family homestead. Some 
2,700 families still own more than one-half of the land 
and 114 owners still possess approximately one-fourth 
of all the private land in the country; se the task is 
barely begun, but the ways and means wrought out by 
experience, and the increasing stability of the govern- 
ment, will greatly expedite the task. Seventeen of the 
twenty-nine states have enacted laws for the purchase 
of large estates and their restoration to the tillers of 
the soil. The Federal government has set things on 
the high road. In due time the tiller of the soil will no 
doubt have possession of land as does the small farmer 
of Ireland today, though while the Irishman was for- 
tunate in having the credit facilities of the British 
government the Mexican is unfortunate in that a revo- 
lution destroys credit. The rebuilding of agricultural 
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life through a progressive building up of the life of 
the people will solidify the gains of the revolution. 


SOUTHERN MILL HILLS—by Lois MacDonald—156 
pages, $2.00. Alex L. Hillmann, New York. This vol- 
ume is of exceptional interest just at this time because 
it is a close first-hand study of living conditions and 
community life in certain mill villages of the South. 
The author was born and reared in the cotton mill sec- 
tion of the Piedmont and members of her family have 
been engaged in the business for many years. She not 
only grew up in the midst of cotton mills but has 
worked in them personally and spent many years in 
the study of mill village communities. She is less 
concerned with statistics, though she uses such as are 
necessary, than with conditions of life for the mill- 
worker. You learn what manner of man he is and 
what his outlook is upon life; it is rather provincial 
but no more so than upon the farm from which he 
came. He accepts without question the paternalistic 
system but maintains his own individualism, for both 
these things have belonged to his life and that of his 
ancestors since colonial days. His wages are poor, his 
hours long, his wife and children work, but all these 
things were true before he came to the mill village 
from the farm. Church, like government, is accepted 
as a thing that ought to be but without much personal 
activity on his part. In the lodge alone, where he has 
a say even tho it be much ado about nothing, does his 
interest become active. He is-largely immune to the 
pleas for unionization as yet. Life is drab, colorless, 
uninteresting, and the mill workers are; as a whole, 
uninterested in most of those things that make for 
larger living. , 

HANDBOOK OF RURAL SOCIAL RESOURCES—edited by 
Benson Y. Landis—226 pages, $2.00. University of 
Chicago Press. Invaluable as a reference book to all 


those interested in rural life. Experts in each of sev- ~ 


eral sub-fields sum up developments over the past seven 
years. Brief, concise summaries are given of the pro- 
grams and the work of more than thirty agencies in- 
terested in the rural problem. 
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FARM AND COUNTRY INTERDEPENDENCIES—138 
pages, 75c. University of North Carolina Press. A 
series of thirty essays on various problems of country 
life, by members of the North Carolina Club at the 
University of North Carolina. Brief, pointed and val- 
uable. 


OuR EcoNOMIC MorALItY—by Harry F. Ward—329 
pages, $2.50. Macmillan. As a criticism of capitalism 
this book rates along with Tawney’s “Acquisative So- 
ciety” and ‘The Decay of Capitalist Civilization” by 
the Webbs. The author raises two questions: 

1. What is the effect of our economic morality and 
the ethic of Jesus upon each other? Can they both 
continue to live in the world? Or must one nullify, 
absorb and destroy the other? 


2. What is the effect of our economic morality upon 
the nature of man and the future of human society? 
Does it move them in the same direction as the ethic 
of Jesus? 

The answer may be summed up in the following 
paragraphs: 

“Only as economic activities are ordered for the 
purpose of realizing the ends that social science has 
set before itself—the prevention of poverty, disease 
and ignorance, the intelligent limitation of population 
and the development of all to their highest capacities, 
with the breeding out of inherited and inheritable 
weakness do these ends become anything more than 
another Utopia. But these are the ends to-which a re- 
ligion that has the ethic of Jesus at the center is now 
committing itself; and they are permanently refused 
by the economic morality of capitalist society, which 
leaves its future to the ordering of the competitive 
struggle and the beneficence of the money-makers. 
Thus social science and religion have a common stake 
in developing a different economic morality, a more 
social economic process.” 

“Neither of them is required at present to digeanta 
the future. The demand that they should do so is 
both irrelevant and impossible. In the nature of the 
case, a ready-made economic society that will work 
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better than the one we now have cannot be produced. 
For those who defend our present situation, with its 
pride in the planless conflict of self-interest and its 
trust in the gambling spirit for its energy to make 
such a demand is to add impudence to ignorance. The 
technicians can supply plans in plenty for specific op- 
erations to improve our economic procedure. But most 
of what they have supplied now remains unused be- 
cause the general principles of our economic morality 
forbid its development. What is needed, then, from 
an ethical religion is a new sense of direction, a stimu- 
lus for advance at the points where science declares 
progress to be possible. What can properly be de- 
manded of it is not a set of blueprints, but a chart 
which will show industrial society—now in a dead end 
—which way to move. And this the ethic of Jesus is 
able to supply. It moves men in the direction opposite 
to our present economic morality. Instead of the 
method of competition it calls men to cooperation; in 
place of the motivation of profit it urges men to serve 
one another; it substitutes for the end of property the 
creation of enduring fellowship between man and the 
world over between all men and the Eternal Spirit of 
the Universe.” 


‘ INTRODUCTION TO AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS—by 
Fred R. Yoder—472 pages, $3.00. Crowell. Born on 
the farm, beginning life as a rural school teacher, de- 
voting intensive study through college and university 
to the rural problem and now a teacher of Agricultural 
Economics, the author brings a preparation and mar 
turity of observation to this volume that makes it 
authorative. Written for a textbook, its clearness and 
simplicity of language makes it a most useful volume 
for the average reader who desires to get a background 
for an intelligent appreciation of the present farm 
problem. 


A DECADE oF RURAL PrRoGRESS—edited by Benson 
Y. Landis and Nat T. Frame—261 pages, $2.00. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. This is a volume of briefs 
covering the proceedings of the last two meetings of 
the Country. Life Association. For the second time 
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matter relating to the community church is carefully’ 


excised from the printed proceedings. 


RACE ATTITUDES IN CHILDREN—by Bruno Lasker— 
394 pages, $4.00. Henry Holt & Co. Materials for 
this volume were gathered over three years time and 
with the help of a great number of interested people 
whose contacts with child life made possible to them 
observations of an objective type. Race prejudices 
grow up in the child’s mind out of environmental ex- 
perience and association rather than from anything 
inherent or instinctive within. The broader and more 
humane their associations the fewer prejudices. will 
there be. The task of this volume is to discover as 
many as possible of those things through which preju- 
dices arise in the mind of the growing child, and 
through a frank statement of these influences to dis- 
solve them by rational methods. To the student of 
inter-racial matters the book brings an abundance of 
descriptive information as well as keen analysis and 
suggestions for a basis of discussion in those groups 
that are eager to banish prejudice. 


THE NEW INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION AND WAGES—by 
W. Jett Lauck—317 pages, $2.50. Funk & Wagnalls. 
The sub-title. calls this book ‘“‘a study of the radical 
changes in American theory and practice which have 
come in since the World War.” The author says “the 
new industrial era in America has been built primarily 
upon the rock of service and performance and not the 
least one of the many marvelous developments of the 
new industrial revolution has been the discovery of 
modern industry that equity and service actually pay 
and are the essentials of permanent industrial achieve- 
ment.” He relates the prewar principles, the methods 
prescribed by various war boards regarding wages and 
industrial management, and describes the new con- 
cept that the highest possible wage is the best wage. 
The “return to normalcy” is shown to have been a false 
slogan and the upward trend in wages and hours to 
have dated from the prosperity of labor during the 
war. Many authorities are quoted, even many em- 
ployers, showing a solid progress in opinion away 
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from the old labor economics to the new. It is now 
discovered that a high wage and better working con- 
ditions are conducive to greater production and in- 
stead of increasing do actually decrease cost, while at 
the same time increasing markets through increasing 
the purchasing power of a multitude of workers. 
Along with this comes an increasing tendency to con- 
sult the workers over matters that concern both them 
and the processes of production. Unions may not be 
favored—indeed many of those who seek to break down 
the old antagonisms may be very antagonistic to the 
union because of past prejudices—but the movement 
continues just the same and it offers a better day for 
the working masses. 

SOCIETY AND ITS PROBLEMS—by Grove Samuel Dow 
—707 pages, $3.00. Crowell. This is a revision of the 
author’s popular text, the first edition of which met 
with such wide reception that a new and up-to-date 
edition was demanded. The author writes in simple, 
clear style and his book is quite as useful to the general 
reader who would understand social problems in their 
relation to the principles of sociology, as to class room 
students. The preliminary chapters-treat of the prin- 
ciples of sociology and of the social forces resident in 
present day society. The major part of the volume is 
devoted to concrete questions relating to population, 
social institutions,. social control, and the pathological 
aspects of the social order. 

~ THE MIGHTY MEDICINE, by Franklin H. Giddings, 
147 pages, $2.00. Macmillan’s. The dean of Ameri- 
can Sociology in this little book turns his attention to 
our educational methods and processes. He finds them 
still full of fixed ideas and what he terms supersti- 
tious, i. e., notions that will not stand the analytical 
scrutiny of science in its relation to the task of fitting 
individuals to their places in society. His plea is for 


the use of ‘scientific methods, directed toward the high — 


end of attaining better ways of living together. 
“You don’t use a hammer to kill a fly on your neigh- 
bor’s forehead.” A Chinese proverb. 
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Notes and Comment. 


A modified form of the jury system has been intro- 
duced into Japanese courts. Jurors will be allowed 
in criminal cases only and where death or an impri- 
sonment exceeding three years is the penalty, and then 
only when the accused person demands. Germany is 
accredited with the introduction of the jury system 
but has now abolished it in favor of a bench of judges. 
Our experience with jurors gives us cause to wonder 
if the German system is not better. All the big oil 
malefactors have been found guiltless by jurors, while 
the United States Supreme Court found them guilty 
when the same cases were brought in civil action. 


Cw eo 


With all the touting of Mussolini on the restoration 
of prosperity to Italy, the trade balance was against 
her last year to the tune of 714 billion lire, an increase 
of 234 billions over the deficit of last year. 


CWT o 


William Childs, founder and successful promoter of 
the famous Childs restaurant, 70 years old, who sought 
to impose his vegetarian ideas upon the menus was 
thrown off the board of control recently as “old and 
incompetent.”’ David Buick died recently in Detroit 
in poverty at the age of 72, earning what-he could as 
a common laborer. He originated the Buick car but 
was shoved aside by the financiers and the great Gen- 
eral Motors, now making millions out of the manu- 
facture of Buicks, apparently felt no obliguMeast to even 
give him a modest pension. 


Crh Oo 


An.apparatus has been devised, so reports the di- 
rector of the Coast and Geodetic survey, that will de- 
termine the depth of the ocean at any spot through 
echo sounding. It measures the time interval lapsing 
between the sending of the sound and the return of the 
echo and computes the depth by accurate knowledge, 
now obtained, of how sepia sound travels in deep 
water. 


Cooperation has made great progress in Czecho- 
Slovakia since the war. There are now more than 
9,000 societies with a million and three quarters mem- 
bers. They are organized into a central union which 
promotes marketing, better seeds and plants, better 
schools, technical training, higher standards of liv- 
ing and a better cultural life for the farmers espe- 
cially. They are discovering new credits and financing 
schemes for irrigation and electrification. 


Cw ro 
A movement is underway for the cooperation of 
sugar cane mills in San Salvador, Central America, 
to discover economical ways to turn the refuse and 
byproducts of sugar mills into a fuel alcohol usable as 
a substitute for gasoline. 


Cw o 

Scientific temperance instruction is being promoted 
in the new schools of Mexico. . President Portes Gil is 
a prohibitionist and found ways while governor of 
Tamaulipas to close many saloons. He is backing the 
program of scientific temperance instruction and hopes 
the government will be able, through the teaching of 
clean and healthy amusement together with instruction 
in the evils of liquor drinking, to build the foundation 
in the generation now at school for a temperance 
nation. 


The great engineering project which through a 
series of locks and dams makes the. Ohio river navig- 
able clear up to Pittsburgh is nearly completed. It 
required twenty years of engineering work and has 
cost $118,000,000.00. The river is today carrying 
twenty million tons of freight annually and the main- 
tenance charges will amount to about $2,000,000.00 
per year. 


ee) . 
Professor E. H. Young of McGill University in 
Toronto has discovered that a single thickness of the 
tracing cloth used. in the making of blue prints is 


- transparent to the ultra violet rays of the sun, and 


“te 


that it can be woven into the wire of a screen and 
allow one to: receive practically the full benefit of 


these health-giving rays. It is now claimed that the. 


machines so widely advertised for the artificial pro- 

duction of these rays are not very efficient. It is 

asserted that a few minutes in the sunshine is equal 

to many hours under one of them. Prof. Young’s, dis- 

covery may prove one of humanity’s great boons. 
COT? - 

Senator Brookhart of Iowa wrote to the President 
of the American Legion of his state that Legion lead- 
ers “are making a grave mistake in endorsing ultra- 
war policies against the judgment of the rank and 


file of the people at large.” He said ‘that “to turn. 


around and build three hundred million dollars worth 
of cruisers, immediately after renouncing war, by sol- 
emn treaty, as an instrument for settling, national dis- 
putes would justly discredit us in the eyes of the whole 
world.” 


Cw o 
During the recent celebration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Czecho-Slovakian Republic, 
President Masaryk, making a talk to twenty-five thou- 
sand school children, advised that they practice teeto- 

talism during their entire lives. 


Cwhrd 

Samples of synthetic lumber were shown before the 
recent meeting of the Associated Foresters. They 
were made of cellulose derived from. sugar cane, corn 
stalks, sawmill waste and second growth forest trees 
not-large enough for sawing into lumber. Reduction 
of these usually wasted raw materials into cellulose 
is accompanied by many by-products. 

Dr. Julius Klein of the United States Department 
of Commerce says eight billion dollars is wasted an- 


nually through antiquated distribution systems in this 
country. Now comes Camco, which is the trade name 


‘for the Consolidated Automatic Merchandise Corpo- 


ration, announcing a progrem for the manufacture 
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of more than four hundred thousand automatic vend- 
ing machines. Thé Schulte-United stores have out- 
fitted twenty-five retail establishments with auto- 
matic salesmen and announce that the public recep- 
tion is favorable. One thousand stores will be so 
equipped in the near future. 


Cw o 


Professor William Wright of the Lick Observatory 
has been studying Mars through the use of infra-red 
color photography. His studies corroborate theories 
that the planet is one-half the diameter of the Earth, 
is flat at the poles, which are covered with ice, is sur- 
rounded with an atmosphere fifty-two miles deep, and 
covered with a luxurious vegetation. 


CWO 


The two-billion-dollar bank has arrived through the 
consolidation of the Guaranty Trust Company and the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York City. The 
two billion resources rest upon a foundation of 
$181,000,000 in stock, surplus and undivided profits. 
The steel trust is now rated as a two-billion-dollar 
corporation, and at least two of the proposed rail- 
road consolidations will go into that class. General 
Motors approaches the four-billion mark. 


Cw oO 


High tariff advocates who are now attempting to 
get tariff rates levied against products from the 
Philippines are giving new emphasis to the Philippine 
demand for independence. Without power to levy 
tariff duties against the United States or to negotiate 
commercial treaties with other countries, the laying 
of arbitrary tariff rates on Philippine products by the 
Congress of the United States would be so manifestly 
inequitable as to demand either independence for the 
Islands or & new type of autonomous provincial gov- 
ernment with power to protect itself. 
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Nothing New 


“This country is a resort for a vast number of needy 
and wretched beings. They are frequently found des- 
titute in the streets. They seek employment at our 
doors; they are found in our almshouses, hospitals, 
penitentiaries and prisons. They are rendering our 
city more liable to crime and our houses of correction 
more crowded with convicts and felons.”—Report of 
N. Y. Society for Prevention of Pauperism in 1819. 


CWO 

Professor Channing’s History of the United States 
has an interesting synopsis of the press of 1808. The 
social conscience of 1808 found nothing to condemn in 
child labor. On the contrary, men praised it as a pub- 
lic benefit, inserting advertisements in the newspapers 
in order to secure children of eight to twelve years of 
age as operatives in the cotton mills newly starting in 
Baltimore—child labor being in the full enjoyment of 
a social sanction which it has now lost.—Louis Martin 
Sears, in The Fourth Estate. 


(te a) : 
William Ewart Gladstone, wealthy and well trained, 
made this astonishing statement: “In almost every one 
of the great political controversies of the last fifty 
years, whether they affected the franchise or commerce 
or religion, the leisure class, the titled class and the 
educated class have been in the wrong.” 


Choro — ; 

As for poison gas and chemical warfare in all its 
forms, only the first chapter has been written of a 
terrible book. And a study of diseases—of pestilences 
methodically prepared and deliberately launched upon 
man and beast—is certainly being pursued in the lab- 


oratories of more than one great country.—Winston 
Churchill. 


Creo 
“Let us take some risks for. peace.” ge 
Zs Lloyd George. 


